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telegraph poles and working expertly among the wires.
In one town we passed women mechanics were repair-
ing a water main; in another a gang of women laborers,
managed by a woman foreman, were digging a sewer.
In Alexandrovsk, half way between Moscow and
Sevastopol, in a harvesting plant, which manufactured
threshing machines, more than half the 7,000 workers
were women.
One million six hundred thousand women in the
Soviet Union during 1931 left their places in the
home to become wage-earners. Nearly a million of
them were absorbed by industries, pricipally heavy in-
dustries, and by the railroads* Agriculture, the collec-
tivized and government-owned farms run on a factory
basis, absorbed the remaining 600,000.
The unprecedented industrial expansion of the coun-
try, grouped under the general head of the Five Year
Plan, accounts in part for this vast migration from
kitchen to factory. The rest of it must be ascribed to
the war spirit brooding over Russia today.
What Russian women must do to help win "the
next war" was outlined by Climenty Voroshilov in a
speech entitled "Working Women and the Defence of
Our Country," delivered before the All-Union Con-
gress of Women Workers and Peasants.
"The men will go to the front," the war commissar
told his audience, "and women must take their places
in shops and factories. On the work of women train-
men, women conductors, women chauffeurs, women